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( Nbt'e to Editors: In the following two stories, 

the word"evacuee" rather than^refugee" has been v 
used in referring to the Vietnamese who have been 
evacuated to the United States® The United Nation 
Commission on Refugees, UNICEF, and the UN Economic 
and Social Council have not recognized these peo- 
ple as true refugees. Refugees are people who 
have been displaced through persecution, natural 
disaster, famine, war or genocide, according to 
the UN commissions.) 

U.N. SAYS $100 MILLION NEEDED IMMEDIATELY FOR 
VIETNAM RELIEF— U.S. REFUSING TO CONTRIBUTE 

NEW YORK(LNS)— While the Ford Administration 
is asking Congress for $507 million to settle 
Vietnamese evacuees in the United States, the Uni- 
ted Nations High Commission on Refugees and UNICEF 
have been trying to raise money to provide immed- 
iate emergency reliif to the millions of refugees 
now in Vietnam. 

"The situation in Vietnam is critical, 11 UNICEF 
press liaison officer John Hewett told Liberation 
News Service^ "but the Revolutionary Government is 
doing all it can to resettle as many people as pos- 
sible into their villages before the monsoon season. 

The monsoon season begins in late May and 
Hewett explained that rice must be harvested before 
the monsoons begin. Despite massive efforts by 
the Revolutionary Government to return refugees 
back to their villages, hundreds of thousands of 
tons of rice will probably go unharvested. The 
next rice harvest won’t take place ;until December, 
but only an extraordinary effort will enable the 
Revolutionary Government to ensure that enough 
rice is planted for that harvest. 

According to UNICEF calculations, 150 thous- 
and tons of rice and supplemental foods must be 
shipped to Vietnam between now and December. The 
most crucial period however, is at present, 
really amazing that you don’t hear about this in 
the United States’ newspapers," said Hewett. 

Even before the latest refugees were created 
in Vietnam, millions of South Vietnamese peasants 
had been forcibly uprooted from their land by the 
Thieu regime and made to live in strategic hamlets, 
causing a drastic drop in South Vietnam’s ability 
to produce food. The Thieu government had been , 
receiving $400 million or two million tons in food 
per year under the "Food for Peace Program," but 
since the liberation of Saigon, these shipments 
have, of course, stopped. 

UNICEF bays that it wants to immediatley 
ship $100 million worth of emergency food and 
shelter material to South Vietnam, but as of May 
9, only $22 million has been raised® The money 
has come chiefly from Europe and thus far the U.S 
has "not contributed a cent," said Hewett. 

China and the Soviet Union have not contribu- 
ted to the IEN effort but both countries have been 
providing aid to the Revolutionary Government under 
bilateral agreements. "This aid has been welcomed 
with open arms by the Revolutionary Government, 
of course," said Hewett. 

UNICEF had been hoping that much of the $150 
million that GeraldcTord had requested Congress 


make available to "international organizations" for 
Vietnam relief work, would go to the UN’s efforts. 
However, even before Ford said that he wanted the 
funds shifted over to "refugee" work in Guam on 
April 30, the U.S. Government had indicated that it 
preferred that the money go to the International Red 
Cross rather than to the U.N. 

A White House official was quoted in the April 
27 Washington Post as saying, "We’re sick and tired 
of the U.N. always /asking for money but not letting 
the U.S. have any control over it," and "the Third 
World has all the U.N. votes, but isn’t paying 
its share." 

U.S. relations with the U.N. concerning 
Vietnam have become strained since late March when 
U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim refused the 
U.S. request to ask liberation forces to allow the 
U.S. to evacuate people from Da Nang. This tension 
increased sharply after a ^ Economic and Social 
Council debate on May 7, in which sentiment ran 
strongly against the U.S. request for the U.N. to 
provide assistance for evacuees in Guam. 

In the past, U.S. officials have expressed 
preference to having the Red Cross 1 hahdle human- 
itarian relief rather than the U.N. because the 
Red Cross "is the most efficient channel." However, 
UNICEF and other U.N. agencies have a working rela- 
tionship with the Revolutionary Government and North 
Vietnam, and have scores of workers in Hanoi, Da Nang 
and Saigon. 

Robert Jackson, an Australian who heads the 
U.S. relief work in Vietnam, says that the U.N. 
has received specific requests from the Revolutionary 
Government for food, drugs, shelter materials, seeds, 
and tools. Jackson said that these materials are 
being stockpiled in Singapore and Bangkok while char- 
tered planeb and ships Are standing by to send "the 
materials into South Vietnam. 

"We are able to get the stuff in quick," Jack- 
son said, "what we need is cash. If the U.S. wants 
to help at all, here we are and we can do it®" 

-30- 

(See graphics.) 

5,000 "HEADS OF FAMILIES" AMONG VIETNAMESE "REFUGEES" 
DESCRIBED AS TOP OFFICIALS IN CIA’S PHOENIX PROGRAM 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) — Five thousand of the 
Vietnamese evacuees arriving in the United States 
were paid operatives of "Operation Phoenix," a CIA 
terror program, according to an official of the U.S. 
Agency for International development (AID). 

Operation Phoenix, which operated in Vietnam 
from 1967-1972, consisted of the assassinations, 
kidnapping and torture of suspected "Viet Cong sym- 
pathizers." According to Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Dennis J. Doolin, 26,369 Vietnamese civi- 
lians were killed under the Phoenix Program, and 
another 33,358 were imprisoned without trial® 

The AID official who gave the 5,000 figure to 
the San Francisco Examiner said, "Most of these 
(evacuees) were the heads of the (various Phoenix) 
programs." 

L. Dean Brown, who heads the U.S. "refugee" 
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airlift- -operation'^ admitted in Congressional tes- 
timony on May 5, that Operation Phoenix operatives 
were considered to be among, the 50,000 Vietnamese 
who the UeSo government- classified "high risk" per- 
sonnel o "High risk" personnel are Vietnamese who : 
the U © S © claims would possibly be killed by Viet- 
namese liberation forces , and #ho get first priori- 
ty among Vietnamese for evacuation to the U«S® 

- Dean refused to reveal how many Phoenix oper- 
atives are among the evacuees, but if the 5,000 
figure is correct over 15% of the"re:fugees" who 
the government says are "heads of households," are 
veterans of the CIA assassination and torture cam- 
paigns© 

According to the North American . Congress on 
Latin America . (NAGLA) , "Most Phoenix field opera- 
tions re performed by small mercenary units 
organized and financed by the CIA and . composed 
largely of Vietnamese ex-convicts and bounty- 
hunters©"' 

Wayne Cooper, who served as a Phoenix advisor 
in the Mekong Delta, said that the program’s "func- 
tion was to use Vietcong techniques of terror (sic) 
—assassination, ambushes, kidnapping and intimida- 
tion against the Vietcong leadership®" 

Jeffrey Stein, an ex-Army intelligence officer 
stationed in Da Nang told an interviewer in 1971, 
"(Bhoeniae operatives) are much higher paid than 
ARVN (Saigon Army) soldiers; that is one reason 
why funding goes through the CIA® A more important 
-reason is the direct control the Americans have©©© 
(Phoenix operatives) at times can be seen roving 
through villages, neutralizing (assassinating) 
whomever they come upon, bringing in a. head to the 
local Phoenix office, and receiving a nice week- 
end bonus for eliminating a VC I (VietCong. Infra- 
structure) tax collector®"- 

Several Government sources which corroborated 
the initial report in .the Examiner said that very 
few of the: "actual triggermen or torturers ,f were 
among the 5,000 evacuated© Most of them were 
"top officials and secretaries" claimed . Robert 
Gould, an ex-State Department official who was an 
architect of the Phoenix Program© 

John Marks, .another ex-State Department of- 
ficial and co-author of "The CIA* Cult of the In- 
tel 1 i gence , K h aid , 1 1 the peop 1 e who were s ave d were 
the bosses of the torturers©" 

. SALARIES SOAR FOR OIL EXECUTIVES 

NEW YORK (LNS) The 1974 super-profits of 
the oil companies have also showed in oil execu- 
tives’ salaries© Texaco chairperson Mauri co 
Granville for instance, received total cash pay- 
ments of $461,000 in 1974 -- up 687© from his 
$274,000 of the year before© 

Biggest pay boosts went to the officers of 
Texaco and Chevron, both partners in the Arabian 
American Oil Company, the world’s largest© 

-SO- 

(Thanks to Dollars and Sense for this short®) 

MAY BILLf 'ARE IN THE MAIL SPEEDING TO YOU— PLEASE 

SEND YOUR CHECK S SPEED ING,. BACK TO US© LNS_ 
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THOUSANDS IN ITALY PROTEST KILLINGS AND 
VIOLENCE AGAINST THE LEFT 

NEW YORK (LNS )— Strikes and demonstrations swept 
Italy in late April in response to the separate killings 
of four young Italian leftists at the hands of neo- 
fascists and police® Protests against the right-wing 
violence culminated in a four-hour nationwide general 
strike, staged by more than 15 million workers© 

The four were killed in less than two days in 
clashes between . leftists and fascists on April 17 and 

18 © 

On April, 17, Tonino Micciche,, 23 a member of Lotta 
Continua and an organizer of workers’ committees that 
led a successful squatters movement; was murdered in 
Turin by a member of a rightist organization called 
"Citizens for Order®" Lotta Continua, one of Italy’s 
major grassroots revolutionary organizations, has been 
a powerful force in organizing the occupation of tene- 
ment apartments throughout Italy© "Citizens for Order" 
claims that it means to "protect" tenements in^ork-’" 
ing class neighborhoods from occupation by the housing 
movement® 

Miccich© was an immigrant worker from Sicily who 
had worked at Fiat, -hut had been fired after spending 
three months in jail following his participation in 
an an t ei s% -demdngtr at ion © . 

On the same day in Milan, Claudio Varalli, 17, was 
shot and killed by members of a- student group associ- 
ated with the Italian Social Movement (MSI ) 9 one of 
Italy’s most right-wing but still legal political par- 
ties© He was shot after returning home from a meeting 
concerning the ongoing housing occupations f-in Milan® ! 

The next day a huge demonstration was held in j 

Milan to protest the two killings, and to call for 
the outlawing of the MSI® The paramilitary police ! 

repeatedly fired on the crowd and Gianni Zibecchi, 26, 
a professor of physical education, was killed' when a 
police truck rammed into the crowd® The truck was i 

moving . so fast that Zibecchi ’s head was smashed and 
his brains were thrown onto- the street®' -Commented a 
member of the police, as reported in a. French leftist; 
magazine, "I never believed that' the brains- of a ' j 

communist were' so large®" 

On April 18, Rodolfo Boshi, 26, a member of t he 
Italian Communist Party, was shot in the neck by plain 
clothes .police during a demonstration at the headquar- 
ters of the MSI in . Florence© 

. Twenty- thousand people gathered in Turin outside 
the MSI headquarters on April 19 to protest the killings, j 
demanding that the party be outlawed® During the j 

demonstration the building was set on fire, and fire- 
fighters brought to the scene-' refused' to put out the 
fire when demonstrators asked them not to® 

And- 100,000 people in Milan turned' out for the. j 

funeral of Zibecchi on April 21, while tins" of thousands | 
attended the other funeral processions in Florence 

and Turin® 

The protests climaxed in the general strike on 
April 22 when workers in industry, agriculture,, com- j 

mere©- and state agencies as well as students and 
teachers refused' to work. The strike had originally 
been called by Italy’s three trade union confederations 
in protest to . the government’s economic policies which 
have led to high" .unemployment® But workers., - students 
(CONTINUE D ON MNS IDE FRONT COV ER) ■ 
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30,000 GATHER IN SAIGON TO CELEBRATE A LIBERATED 
SOUTH AND T-HE 21 ST ANNIVERSARY OF DIEN BIEN PHU 

SAIGON' (LNS)— The eleven member committee 
curtrentlly rul ing Saigon made Sts first public ap- 
pearance on May 7th when It addressed over 
30,000 people at a rally marking the liberation 
of the city a week earlier. The rally also cele- 
brated the 21st anniversary of the victory by 
liberation forces over the French at Dien Blen 
Phu. 

Standing on a balcony of the former presi- 
dential palace under a huge portrait of Ho Chi 
Mihn, General Tran Van Tra, head of the 11 mem- 
ber committee, said that the rally was to intro- 
duce the people to the new authorities who have 
been returning Saigon to peacetime routine in the 
last week. The emergence of the ruling committee 
also coincided with the restoration of communic- 
ation lines for foreign news agencies. 

According to British news service Reuters, : 
the: huge: naliliy/ 'began with high school students 
arriving the night before and workers and other 
groups during the early morn ing." 


spite of the fact, Reuters' noted, that "Saigon 
still has no organized police force, and the 
thousands of troops who wandered the city in the 
first days after surrender have moved out of the 
city." 

Liberation Radio, the voice of the Revolution- 
ary Government, said on May 8 that the first boat- 
load of political prisoners refuthedrf rom" ther. 

"tiger cages" of Con Son island with 550 passen- 
gers. Earlier, the new government encouraged already 
released prisoners and their families to meet to 
plan a welcome home ceremony for the prisoners of 
the tiger cages, long the symbol of Thieu's re- 
pressive regime. 

The Revolutionary Government has also asked 
all street cleaners and garbage truck drivers to 
work on the nfekt two Sundays with pay as part of a 
campaign to clean up Saigon for May 19th, the 
85th anniversary of Ho Chi Mihn's birth. That is 
also expected to be the day the capital is official- 
ly given the new name of Ho Chi Mihn City. 


The first reports filed by Western journa- 
lists out of Saigon have admitted that the Revol- 
utionary Government has allowed foreign journa- 
lists to move freely about the city since its 
liberation on April 30th. The Associated Press, 
Reuters, and the Japanese news service Kyodo and 
others have also admitted that they found no 
"bloodbath" and that lide in Saigon returned to 
normal a few hours after the fall of the old 
Saigon regime. In addition, Reuters reported that 
General Duong Van Mihn, the last leader of the 
old regime, and other former Saigon officials, 
"appear to be living without restrictions in 
their homes here." 

On May 8th, General Tra faced his first 
press conference as commander of liberated Saigon 
when he addressed 135 local and foreign jour naif.:: 
ists. He told the reporters that "you people wit- 
nessed the moment when the people of Saigon- 
Gia Dihn together with the Peoples Liberation 
Armed Forces rose up to liberate their city. 

This historic moment ends 170 years in which our 
country did not have independence and Freedom." 

According to several different reports, the 
Revolutionary Government is urging the population 
to destroy symbols of the old administration. One 
account from Reuters said, "a statue of two sol- 
diers standing in threatening posture facing the 
National Assembly building was gaily pulled down 
by several dozen youths." 

In another move to seperate Itself from the 
former Saigon regime, the Revolutionary Government 
moved Saigon clocks back one hour to conform with 
Hanoi time. When the United Nations divided 
Vietnam into two countries in 1 954, the adminis- 
tration in the South moved the clocks ahead to 
emphasize its separation from the North. 

Reuters, in another report, said that "The 
atmosphere here in the capital Is relaxed" adding 
that "Saigon's streets are bustling with activity 
during the day and shops are open. This is in 
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(Thanks to Internews for some of this information.)! 
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THE "EXPERTS". SPEAK! OUT 


"The Vietnamese are ripe for servitude." 

-Paul Doumer, French finance minister, 
1867 

lAs a force capable of acting against: publ ic order, 
Communism has disappeared." 

-Pierre Pasquier, governor general 
of Indochina. Dec 17, 1932 

""They (the North Vietnamese) don't want to fight 
the United States because they know how strong! we 
are." 


-Admiral Harry D. Felt. Jan 30, 1963 


"It is inconceivable that the Vietcong could ever 
defeat the armed forces of South Vietnam." 

-General William C. Westmoreland, US 
commander in Vietnam. April 25,1964 

"We have the enemy licked now. He is beaten. The 
enemy cannot achelve military victory. He are in the 
process of eliminating his remaining capability. My 
optimism is based on hard military realities." 

-Admiral John S. McCain, Commander- 
in-dii.eff, Pacific Ocean June, 1969 

"The Vietnam war has been won." 

-Major General George Eckhardt, Army 
War College commandant. Feb 17,1971 

"If you insist on putting the torch to us, disorder 
will be long. But we shall act according to the laws 
of heaven, and our cause will triumph in the end." 

-Vietnamese proclamation to first 
group of French sailors venturing up 
the Saigon River in the 1 9th cent- 
ury. 

(These quotes were taken from the book, "The 
Experts," a book containing quotations on the I ndo- 
chjna war, compiled by Clyde Pettit, published in 1 975) - 
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(sJfPj^tfkphics to go with this story) 

A HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT 
OF SOUTH VIETNAM 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Thanks to the efforts of five 
U.S. presidencies ccnd the mass media , the American 
public has come to know the "other side" in the 
Vietnam War as the "Viet Cong." It is a term that 
was first used by the U.S. -backed Diem regime dur- 
ing the fifties to single out those who opposed 
Diem for- prison or death. 

There really is no such thing as the Viet Cong , 
Opposition to Diem and the U.S. presenoe in South 
Vietnam always existed , but was not formally orga- 
nized until I960 as the National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam. And contrary to the impression 
that the American press has given 3 the NLF has a 
long history of representing all sectors of the 
South Vietnamese population. The following is a 
brief history of the NLF and the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government. ) 

"The war in South Vietnam has no starting point 
in time and space because it never started," explains 
Wilfred Burchett in his book titled "Vietnam! Inside 
Story of the Guerilla War." 

"It never started because it never stopped* 

All that happened was that after the withdrawal of 
the 140,000 Viet Minh [anti-French forces] and cad- 
res to the north [as called for by the!954 Geneva 
Convention], a one-sided war continued against an 
unarmed people. 

"A large part of the same military machine 
built up to serve the French with U.S . arms and 
dollars , was turned loose over vast areas of South 
Vietnam to wipe out the political resistance the 
French had never been able to crush and thus suppress 
at birth any potential resistance to the reactionary 
policies Diem was committed to pursue." 

Diem’s utter contempt for the Geneva Accord 
took many by surprise. 


committees all over the countryside. We started * 
organizing them when — on November 11, four months 
after Geneva-- the police suddenly swooped down, 
dissolved our committee and arrested a number of 
leading members, including myself." 

Repression in the countryside was just as bru- 
tal and concerted. Individuals active in the anti- 
French resistance and entire villages formerly ad- 
ministered by the Viet Minh were singled out for 
particular repression, despite a Geneva Agreement 
ban on reprisals. But the repression was felt ev- 
erywhere and the message clear — Diem would tolerate 
no opposition. A peasant active in the NLF expliins 
in "Inside the Guerilla War:" 

"In September, 1954 . . . without a word to 
anyone, the [Diem] troops started cutting down 
fruit trees and bamboos in private gardens to build 
their barracks. People gathered together and pro- 
tested about this. There was no violence, not so 
much as a stick in anyone's hands. People demanded 
only one thing, that their property be respected. 

"The unit commander rapped out an order and 
before anyone could grasp what was happening, the 
troops started firing repeatedly into the crowd . 

. . . There were forty killed, almost all women 
and children because most of the men were away in 
the fields . . . 

"For three days there was a permanent crowd of 
about 15,000 camped around the barracks, some leav- 
ing and others coming in a sort of spontaneous re- 
lay system. Eventually the battalion commander had 
to agree with the demands : to bury the dead at gov- 
ernment expense, free medical treatment for the 
wounded, compensation for the bereaved, an end to 
destruction of people’s property and an Internation- 
al Commission investigation. 

"Three months later, there were two similar 
incidents with troops from the same regiment, in 
which thirty people were killed at Chien Dan and 
forty at Cam Coc. People’s hopes that peace had 
come began to disappear altogether." 


"As far as Saigon is concerned," says Nguyen 
Huu Tho, who was to become president of the National 
Liberation Front, "we had our first great shock on 
August 1, 1954, twelve days after the Ceasefire 
Agreements were signed. I can tell you that people 
in Saigon were overjoyed when the word flashed through 
that the Geneva Conference had succeeded . There 
were mixed feelings about the two years’ delay over 
[the election to determine] reunification, but the 
general sentiment was that this was a small price to 
pay for a return to peace and a normal life, free of 
foreign rule. 

"On August 1, there was a monster demonstration 
of gay, cheering people in Saigon, mainly to hail 
and celebrate the signing of the Geneva Agreements, 
but resolutions were also passed asking for the im- 
mediate release of political and military prisoners, 
as provided for in the Agreements. The reply came 
in a volley of rifle fire. Several people, were 
wounded, and a pregnant woman was shot through the 
stomach ... 

"The same day we set up a Committee of Defense 
of Peace and the Geneva Agreements and I was elected 
president . . . Within a couple of months of setting 
up of our committee, we started getting delegations 
fr®® the provinces, begging us to aet up similar 
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July, 1956 came but there were no elections as 
specified in the Geneva Agreement, only an increase 
in Diem's repression. Despite these attacks, those 
few Viet Minh leaders still in the south, and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) in the north 
which had signed the Geneva Agreements with France, 
held to non-violence and strict respect fortbhe 
Agreement. But by the end of 1959, small groups 
of people throughout the south, including minority 
tribes in the central highlands, spontaneously be- 
gan to plan and carry out acts of armed resistance. 

These actions included attacks on Diemist out- 
posts— often to obtain needed arms— and confronta- 
tions with particularly repressive Diemist offi- 
cials. "We ordered’ themnto quit' their jobs And that 
if they did not do so after repeated warnings, they 
would be punished," said one early liberation fight- 
er, explaining the situation in his area. 

"And in fact, we did execute one of them, the 
chief of Cu Chi district. He had been a terrible 
brute and apart from all the other deaths he had 
caused, he had personally tortured to death or simply 
killed over eighty of our comrades who had taken 
part in the anti-French resistance war. We sent 
him several warnings and as he continued his ter- 
rorist activities we captured him one night, read 
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out the list of his crimes, the names of his Vic- 
tims and then executed him." 

"When we started we lost some cadres," said 
another resistance fighter, "and it was almost im- 
possible to make contact with the population. 

While such a terrorist machine continued to control 
their daily activities it would be impossible to 
do anything. We decided it was necessary to break 
the grip of the enemy . . . Once we started doing 
this, a new light came into the people's eyes, con- 
fidence returned." 

These actions spawned others, and on December 
20, 1960 the National Liberation Front (NLF) was 
formed to bring all the resistance groups together 
under one name. "The Front," said Nguyen Huu Tho, 
who was still in a Diemist jail when it was set up, 
"united all political tendencies, all religions, 
all sections and classes of the population." 

Tho was later chosen as first president of 
the NLF and Huynh Tan Phat, a well-known Saigon 
architect, was made Secretary General of the Front ' s 
Central Committee. Tho had not been regarded as 
a leftist when he practiced law in Saigon and he 
had not taken part in the antiTFrenqh war. But in 
March, 1950 he walked at the head of a few hundred 
thousand Saigon residents protesting the arrival 
of three U.S. warships. The following day the 
warships left and Tho was arrested by the French. 

A couplk of years Inter he was released by Viet Minh 
troops and when the Geneva Agreements were signed 
he resumed his law practice in Saigon until he was 
arrested again . 

Wilfred Burchett recounts that in various 
meetings with leaders of the National Liberation 
Front in 1965, he met a Catholic priest and high 
dignitaries of the Buddhist and Cao Dai religions, 
an architect, a pharmaceutical chemist, a peasant, 
the Commander-fin Chief of the Binh Xuyen (an armed 
religious sect), a journalist, a woman school teach- 
er, and a chief of the Rhade ethnic minority who 
represented the tribespeople of the highlands. 

The NLF aimdd to unite all sectors of the 
population to overthrow the U.S. -Diem regime; to 
set up a unified national, democratic government; 
to achieve peace, independence, neutrality, free- 
dom, democracy; and to move towards national re- 
unification. 

"Above all," said Nguyen Huu Tho, "the Front 
stands for democratic liberties, freedom of speech, 
assembly and movement, and in our liberated areas 
these basic freedoms do really exist. People elect 
those in whom they have confidence and run their 
own affairs in a most democratic way. The Front 
had the immediate support of all patriotic forces 
from the moment it was formed." 

The NLF did not call itself a government, but 
it did carry out governmental functions in the ter- 
ritories it controlled. Its program also included 
revolutionary social changes such as land reform, 
equality for women, and provisions of medical care 
and literacy classes for the people. In addition, 
the Front developed formal contacts in the inter- 
national diplomatic community. 

By the end of 1967, U.S. troops in South Viet- 
nam totalled 535,000 and American bombers had been 


regularly attacking the DRV for over three years, 
and in tha liberated areas of the south for much 
longer. But despite the overwhelming military 
superiority of the U.S. and Saigon troops, the NLF 
held the advantage through ingenious guerilla war- 
fare tactics and the population's support. Explained 
Nguyen Huu Tho: 

" When the Americans moved in their own troops 
in the 'limited war,'. ..they could only move inr- 
to those positions that the crumbling puppet 
army had still been able to hold, and a few more 
for which the Americans were willing to pay a j 
high price to secure and a higher price still to 
hold. Whatever positions they secured were iln- 
mediately encircled by- our~ forces. 

"Even where they take a tactical initiative, 
with each of their offensive operations, it is 
our forces that decide when , where and how to 
give battle. The Americans have to pay the pen- 
alty for being aggressors in a land where every- 
thing is hostile to them, man above all , but na- 
ture and climate also." 

On January 3d, 1968, in one of its most 
stunning victories, the Front launched its Tet 
(Lunar New Year) offensive. There were simultan- 
eous attacks in 120 cities and 36 of South Viet- 
nam's 44 provincial capitals. The offensive even 
penetrated to the heart of Saigon, attacking the 
U.S. embassy and occupying part of the South Viet- 
namese Army General Staff's headquarters for two 
days. Also during that time the city of Hue 
was captured and held by the People's Liberation 
Armed Forces for four weeks. 

During the Tet Offensive, the Alliance of 
National Democratic and Peace Forces (ANDPF) was 
formed in the cities of the South. It brought 
together people who had not joined the NLF, but 
were opposed to the U.S. and Saigon regime. Then 
on June 9, 1969, a nationwide Congress of Peo- 
ple's Representatives, called by the NLF and 
the ANDPF, formed the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam (PRG) . 

Tho was elected chairman of the PRG, Huynh 
Tan Phat, president, and Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, 
foreign minister, Madame Binh who is well known 
for her representation of the PRG at the Paris 
Peace talks, was the granddaughter of a famous 
Vietnamese patriot. As a student she took part 
in the 1950 anti-U.S, demonstration in Saigon. 

Later she was arrested and spent four years in 
a French prison. After her release she organized 
in the cities until finally in 1957 she had to 
flee to the countryside. 

From the beginning the PRG was not intended 
to be the "sole" government in the South, but ra- 
ther a "provisional" step toward a coalition gov- 
ernment capable of reconciling the contending 
forces. 

The PRG' s functions were stated to be: 1) 
to administer the NLF-controlled areas, fulfilling 
the usual government services such as health, 
education, culture, agricultural development, 
industrial production, social welfare, etc. 2) 
to lead and unify the military and political for- 
ces struggling against Thieu and U.S. intervention, 
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3) to represent its people at the ParsU peace neg- 
otiations and in other international diplomatic 
arenas . 

"I guess the most:' important thing we realized 
about the (liberated) South is that they're deter- 
mined to build a new society," said longtime U.S. 
anti-war activist Cora JWeiss after a visit to PRG 
territory in November of 1973. "There's activity. 
There's a real government, nreal organization. 

"They have village clinics, there are schools 
in villages where there were not schools , and the 
population is literate where th^re was 65% illiter- 
acy before. There is mechanized plowing where peo- 
ple used to use the single tiller behind a buffalo, 
‘fherd’d reclamation of land — for seven years the 
Saigon government took the people away from the 
land, put them in concentrated areas, and the land 
lay fallow." 

For six years, despite enormous ; hardships, 
the PRG governed NLF territory, until on April 30, 
1975, with the final liberation of Saigon, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government became the 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam. 
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ACTIVISTS PROTEST AT GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SHAREHOLDERS MEETING 

by Francis Quinn 


When questioned about GE's aggressive solici- 
tation and promotion of weapons system contracts, 

Jones responded, "I wish we lived in a world where 
we didn't have to worty about B-l bombers, and 
Trident submarines and defense radar and all this 
other paraphernalia. We're the fifth leading 
defense contractor simply because we have the 
technological capability." 

Although another company, Rockwell International, 
is the prime contractor for the B-l, GE has been 
awarded a contract to develop the jet engines for 
the plane. The GE plant in Cincinnati, Ohio pre- 
viously supplied the engine for the F-4 Phantom 
jet. 

One shareholder clearly expressed his distaste: 
for the anti-militarist aims of the protesters. 

"It's disgusting to have to sit here and listen to 
all this talk about morality," he complained. 

"We're here for dividends. If the B-l bomber's 
going to make money, that's good enough for me." 

Outside the hotel, representatives from close 
to twenty area organizations picketed the entrances 
till 11:30 when they assembled in a small park 
nearby. Activities included music by the Red 
Basement Singers and the New Harmony ' Sisterhood 
Band, poetry by Denise Levertov and an address bn 
"Power and Violence" by Marge Swann. 
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BOSTON (LNS) — Some thirty representatives of 
the "Stop the >B-1 Bomber /Peace Conversion Campaign", 
armed with proxy votes, challenged the corporate 
practices of General Electric at the company's an- 
nual shareholder's meeting on April 23. 

Approximately 700 shareholders in all attended 
the GE meeting at Boston's Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
while about 100 protesters demonstrated outside. 

In the meeting, GE speakers were forced to defend 
the company's military business, nuclear safety 
record, hiring practices, and operations in other 
countries, including South Africa. 

GE Chairman Reginald H. Jones presided over 
the meeting, and announced at the outset that 
management controlled the voting rights to 83% 
of the outstanding shares. Copies of the 1974 
annual report were distributed to eagh’' shareholder, 
detailing GE's net profit of $608 million on 
world-wide sales of $13.4 billion. 

The main business of the day amounted to 
ratifying the management slate of nineteen nominees 
to the Board of Directors. All nineteen currently 
serve on the boards . 

The group of protesters within, however, nom- 
inated Natalie Shiras for director. Although 
Shiras, an organizer of the demonstration, received 
the fewest votes, she did get 11,241. 

GE management, in the person of Reginald Jones 
and his secretary Robert M. Estes, wase forced to 
spend much of the meeting fending off protesters' 
demands for accountability on a wide variety of is- 
sues including solicitation of military Contracts, 
a lack of representation for women and minorities, 
labor policies in Third World countries, nuclear 
T...? 1 ?** safety and substantial layoffs of ge workers- _ 
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WOMEN APPEAL SEX DISCRIMINATION SUIT ON SEXUAL 
ADVANCES 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Being subjected to sexual 
advances on a job is not a violation of civil 
rights, or so decided an Arizona judge in a suit 
brought by two women against their former employ- 
er and supervisor. 

The women say that a male supervisor in an 
Arizona optical factory subjected them to persis- 
tant verbal and physical sexual advances. The two 
finally quite "b ecause the working conditions made 
it intolerable," according to their attorneyv 
Their suit charges the supervisor and employer 
with sex discrimination. 

In March, however, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, U.S. District Judge William Frey granted 
the defense's motion to dismiss the lawsuit partly, 
he said, because the supervisor's acts were "sat- 
isfying a personal urge. Certainly no employer 
policy is here involved." 

The women are appealing the judge's decision. 

A legal victory could encourage similar suits by 
women who resent "either putting up with it or 
losing your job," their lawyer points out. 

-30- 
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COFFEE A NICKEL FOR JOBLESS 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS) — The owner of a Buffalo 
diner has lowered the price of coffee to a nickel 
a cup for anyone out of work. 

A hand-chalked sign on Louis Muscato's Hinman 
diner appeared in March, reports UP I. It reads, "If 
out of work, coffee's 5b a cup." With over 80,000 
workers listed as jobless, Buffalo has an unemploy- 
ment rata of 14.5%, the highest in iNb,w York'. -30- 
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CHARGES DISMISSED AGAINST 5 AIM DEFENDANTS; 
JUDGECAOMITS INABILITY TO FIND IMPARTIAL JURY IN COUNTY 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. (LNS)— Felony charges Wefe 
dismissed on May 5 against five American Indian Move- 
ment members and supporters who were on trial in Sioux 
Falls South Dakota on charges of "injury" to the 
Minnehaha County Courthouse. The dismissal was grant- 
ed by Judge Richard Braithwaite after six weeks of 
jury selection procedures and after the presentation 
of the forth defense motion arguing that it was im- 
possible to get a fair and impartial jury. The pro- 
secution has announced that it intends to appeal 
the d i smissal . 

In a statement issued April 30, the day that 
the motion was argued, which coincided both with 
the liberation of Saigon and the first anniversary 
of the courthouse incident, the defendants said, "We 
look today, not to a mutual history of genocide, 
rooted in the massacres of Sand Creek and My Lai, 
but to a common legacy of liberation for Indian and 
Vietnamese people — to the recognition of the sover 
Weighty °f Native peoples and their right to free- 
dom from persecution." 

In its motion, the defense cited community bias 
and prejudicial publicity about the indident and a- 
gainst the defendents, both personally and because 
of their affil iation with AIM. The defendants were 
Vernon Bellecourt, a prominent AIM member; Lois Tiger 
and her daughter Bobbi Jo Tiger, Sioux from the Yank- 
ton reservation in S.D. ; and Wounded Knee legal work- 
ers Allen Cooper and John Concannon. In addition to 
the felony charge of injury to a public building, 

Lois Tiger also faced a life sentence for "soliciting 
to riot." 

Speaking for all the defendants* Vernon Bellecourt 
said that since "this trial ends in dismissal, cer- 
tainly the people convicted in the Custer trial s-- 
Sarah Bad Heart Bull, Robert High Eagle, Kenneth 
Dahl, and 'John Carlson--should not have been impri- 
soned and should not be behind bars now. Nor should 
Dennis Banks or any of the remaining Custer defendants 
go to trial in the poisoned atmosphere of this state 
for their charges rising out of the police riot at 
Custer S.D. February 6, 1973- 

"Furthermore, it should be clear once and for 
all from the results of voir dire (questioning the 
prospective jurors) that AIM people cannot obtain a 
fair trial in the State of South Dakota where the 
jurors are inevitably the invaders of the land, 
whose lives and livelihood' today are based on the 
spoils of their ripoffs of every square inch of the 
Western Hemi sphere. " 

Referring to the police attack on spectators in 
the courtroom on April 30, 1974 which occurred after 
the spectators refused to rise as a sign of respect 
for Judge Joseph Bottum in the trial stemming from 
protests in Custer S.D., Judge Braithwaite wrote in 
his ruling, "Though every juror questioned had, to 
some extent (many to a great extent) observed what 
the news media had to say about the events of April 
30, relatively few remembered that anyone was injured, 
and most of those did not recall it until their mem- 
ories were refreshed. For whatever reason, they 
found damage to this courthouse the significant thing 
about that day. 

"It is not essential that community bias be a- 
gainst the defendants; personally. It is sufficient 


If that bias Is toward a group of which the def- 
endant Is a member. All of the defendants were at 
the courthouse April 30; all of them are members 
i(or supporter s--ed.) of AIM; all of them have ex- 
pressed the opinion that a courthouse in this state 
is a symbol of injustice where Indians are concern- 
ed... It is my belief an impartial trial cannot 
be obtained in this county at this time," Braith- 
waite concluded. 

Braithwaite also criticized the local news 
media coverage of the courthouse incident and the 
trial, saying that "bias in the community. ..has 
been fortified during the course of this trial by 
news media publicity." 

After the dismissal, defendant Allen Cooper 
told a press conference, "You don’t know how pow- 
erful you are. With your jobs come the incredible 
responsibility of forming community opinion. What 
you print eventually is reflected! in the court- 
room. The press not only reflects byt r reinforces 
bias in the community which is the direct result 
of 400 years of genocidal policies against Indian 
people by the government." 

"Until the media begins to look at what is 
wrong with this state, why there is racism, no one 
connected with AIM, no Indian or Indian supporter, 
can get a fair trial said defense attorney 
Roger Finzel. 

One local paper, the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader , 
protested the dismissal and commended the prosec- 
ution's decision to appeal in an editorial: "A 
fair and impartial jufy!can be seated promptly in 
this county, but not by a rerun of what has trans- 
pired thus far in Circuit Court. 

"Minnehaha County citizens saw their court- 
house damaged in a trial involving damage to an- 
other South Dakota courthouse. Now they have seen 
their judicial process stalled and they have heard 
AIM leaders call South Dakotans raci st--aga in." 

Responding to the editorial and other media 
responses to the dismissal, one Wounded Knee Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee (WKLD/0C) worker said, 
"This reinforces our supposition that the worst 
thing about this place is that people are unaware 
of their own racism," 

In the six weeks of jury selection, 107 jurors 
were questioned by the court. Of these, 47 were 
determined by the court to have actual bias, 44 
asked to be excused for hardship reasons, 3 people 
admitted having formed opinions on the guilt of the 
defendants, and 12 were empaneled, one of whom was 
then removed by the government with a pre-emptory 
challenge. The defense motion for dismissal came -of: 
after 14 people had been rejected by the court to 
f i 1 1 that phe place. 

One of the prospective jurors excused for bias, 
a Sioux Falls construction worker, explained in 
an affidavit that although he wanted to be impar- 
tial he didn't think he could. "It is my belief... 
that it would not be proper for me to be a juror 
in that case," he said. 

"My opinions and beliefs regarding the case 
are derived from, I believe, the widespread public!, 
ity in Minnehaha County regarding the event and the 
case, and conversation with other people in the 
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FORMER SHOCK TREATMENT VICTIMS TESTIFY AGAINST 
BILL IN CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 

Silent too long 

time now to speak the truth... 

to reveal atrocities we have known 

to demand accounting from false healers 

in brown shirts under white jackets... 

"An End to Silence" by Leonard Roy Frank 

SACRAMENTO, CA. (INS)— Angry former victims of 
forced shock treatment testified in California 
legislature hearings early in May against the practice 
of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT). The ECT victims 
spoke up against a bill which would permit shock 
treatment and psychosurgery without consent when doc- 
tors decide it is appropriate. 

People representing the Network Against Psychi- 
atric Assault (NAPA), the National organization of 
Women, the American Civil Lxoerties union, the As- 
sociation for Humanistic Psychology, and other organ- 
izations gave personal testimony describing the treat- 
ment as terrifying and destructive. 

"We consider forced ECf closely analagous to 
sexual rape— an unethical, unconstitutional and un- •» 
justifiable intrusion into another person's body 
and mind," explained NAJi^A. "Neither sexual rape nor 
electrical rape should be legal even if it is said to 
benefit the victim, as many rapists argue. 

"Psychiatrists used to spin people in revolving 
chairs until they were nauseous and unbearably dizzy. 
Psychiatrists used to flog people with whips and 
stimulate various parts of the body with nonconvul- 
sive electricity, m both cases people's behavior 
appeared to improve and psychiatrists swore they had 
an effective treatment. Shock therapy is simply mote 
of the same only worse and more destructive." 

Another bill— one designed to guarantee a pa- 
tient's right to refuse ECT and psychosurgery — was 
passed by the California Assembly in 1974 and was to 
become law on January 1, 1975. nut as a result of a 
suit filed by two psychiatrists, the San Diego 
Superior Court issued a restraining order against 
enforcement of the law, alleging that the bill in- 
fringes on a patient's right to "freedom of treat- 
ment." 

ihe bill would require physicans to present to 
all voluntary and involuntary patients "all the pos- 
sible risks and possible side effects of treatment." 
Another section would require that each decision 
to administer ECI be approved by a board of three 
physicians and treatment records of institutions 
would also be made available to the state legisla- 
ture » on request. 

California psychiatrists who use ECx were par- 
ticularly worried about the penalties provision of 
the bill, under which a doctor found in violation 
could be subject to a "civil penalty of not more than 
$10,000 for each violation and/or revocation of li- 
cense." 

In its lead story of February 5, ''Psychiatric 
Mews," the official paper of the American Psychia- 
tric Association (APA) attacked the bill, it quoted 
a statement by Dr. Ames risher, head of the acute 
treatment ward at the APA-affiliated Langley Porter 
Neuf ©psychiatric institute in San Francisco. 
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"This bill surely amounts to an unjustifiable 
legislative intervention against what is now a stan- 
dard medical practice and procedure. ..by setting up 
impossible conditions for the clinician to meet and 
then imposing excessive penalties should he fail to 
meet them." 

Since then, another weaker bill has been propos- 
ed in the legislature. It makes no provision that 
ECT be a last resort Or that the treatment be criti- 
cally needed for the welfare of the patient. While 
it does propose a review board for patients determined 
incapable of giving consent, doctors would be fined 
only $5,000 for violations, and would not have their 
licenses revoked. 

NAPA would support this weaker bill only if a- 
mended to prohibit f orced shock treatment and an ’end 
to the use of ECT on minors altogether, "it's easy 
for minors to be victimized under coercive conditions 
of institutions so it's hard for them to give true 
consent. Voluntary patients must also be protected 
against force and misinformation. I’hfese people are 
not in a typical medical Situation— they are always 
exposed to incarceration, indefinite confinement and 
are frequently drugged." 

ECT, the practice of running 70-150 volts of 
electricity through a person's skull, has been in use 
since the 1930's, cut even Dr. Ugo Cerletti, believed 
to be the first doctor to administer the treatment, 
is said to have had some doubts about the technique • 

In an editorial in Psychosomatic medicine, a 
publication of the American Medical Association, Dr. 
Cerletti is quoted as saying, "When I saw the patients' 
reaction (to ECx), I thought to myself, this ought 
to be abolished. Ever since, ± have looked forward 
to the time when another treatment would replace 
electroshock." 

NAPA charges that many psychiatrists misinform 
people about the risks of shock treatment, including 
brain damage and retrograde amnesia (the inability 
to remember things before treatment), and permanent 
brain damage. 

"In fact," writes NAPA, "shock is very much like 
psychosurgery and should be considered in the same 
category. Both procedures involve the destruction of 
brain tissue and both procedures result in the ser- 
ious permanent debilitation of the patient." 

One doctor who testified at subcommittee hear- 
ings explained that faculty in some medical centers 
teach that ECx, even when skillfully administered, 
causes permanent, measureable brain damage. 

And Dr. John Nardini— the first psychiatrist to 
face a malpractice suit on the grounds of improperly 
informing a patient of the possibility of permanent 
memory loss— is arguing in court that he never said 
the loss would be only temporary. 

In addition to the possibility of brain damage, 
NAPA says there is no scientific evidence that shock 
treatment is even effective. Both of the only two 
controlled studies done on ECT found no difference 
between actual ECx and simulated ECx, strongly sup- 
porting the thesis that the placebo effect (the 
power of suggestion), in addition to the impact of 
fear, is an important factor in the behavior changes 
resulting from shock. 
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One of NAPA' s most effective weapons in the fight 
against ECT is a newspaper story from the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner headlined "it. Didn’t Shock the Patients, 
But It Shook the Doctor.',! The article tells the story 
of an ECT machine in England that apparently was not 
working for over two years. However, hospital of- 
ficials were unaware of its breakdown and continued 
giving patients "shock" treatment. The article con- 
cluded that "the patients seemed to benefit as much 
from being put to sleep in preparation for treatment 
as other patients do from the treatment itself." 

NAPA says this proves its point that ECT is a 
bogus treatment with little or no therapeutic value. 

"Shock needs to be seen on a continuum and not 
isolated off as a singular atrocity by an ordinarily 
good and benevolent institution," NAPA points out. 
"Whether the patient is a woman in her fifties frus- 
trated by the void in her life after children are 
gone, or a worried worker unhappy with his or her job, 
the remedy is to shock them and get them back perform- 
ing their roles as this society defines them. We must 
fight this." 30 
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6 , 000 COMMEMORATE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF KENT STATE KILLINGS 

KENT, Ohio (LNS) — About 6,000 people gathered on 
the Kent State University campus the weekend of May 2 i 
commemorate the fifth anniversary of the killing of 
four Kent State students by National Guardsmen. The 
students were killed during 1970 Kent State campus 
demonstrations against the U.S. invasion of Cambodia. 

The weekend events, co-sponsored by Kent State's 
May 4 Committee, the university's Center for Peaceful 
Change, the War Resisters League, and the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War /Winter Soldier Organization 
drew people from all over the midwest and as far as 
New York. Activities included workshops and speeches 
on the Kent State case, the end of the Vietnam War., 
as well as a candlelight march and vigil Saturday May3. 

The procession of over 3*000 people began at the 
university Commons, where Guardsmen broke up the 1970 
rally, and wound around the campus ending in the park- 
ing lot where the four students were shot and killed. 
For the remainder of the night, people took half hour 
shifts standing on the spots where the four students 
had fallen. 

Among those leading the procession and taking 
part in the vigil was Arthur Krause, whose daughter 
Alison was one of those killed. Krause has since taken 
an active role in the civil suit being brought by the 
families against the officials responsible for the 
Mllihgs, 

Others who participated in the weekend activities 
include Kathy Kahn (recently returned from China), Tgal 
Roodinko (former president of War Resisters League), 
Benson Wolman( an American Civil Liberties Union lawyer 
working on the Kent State case) and Elizabeth McAlister 

This year's memorial— which has been an annual 
event since the killing five years ago— coincided with 
the Vietnamese victory and the end of the war. Two 
hundred people participated in an afternoon rally 
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sponsored by the Revolutionary Student Brigade 
May 3 to celebrate the end of the war. And 
in their concluding speeches Sunday afternoon 
May 4, most speakers expressed hope because 
the aoVAment wesctLargely responsible for re- 
moving Nixon from office and ending the war. 
Addressing the issue of where the movement i s 
now going, most felt that rather than one 
focus, progressives will put their efforts into 
lots of little struggles. 

* * * 

The Kent State killings have not been en- 
tirely forgotten. The families of those stu- 
dents killed and the two students left crippled, 
have filed lawsuits against the officials in- 
volved— Governor Rhodes, the Adjutant General 
of the Ohio National Guard, and other National 
Guard officials. Scheduled to come to court 
sometime in May, the lawsuit seeks to hold these 
officials personally responsible for $11 million 
in actual and punitive damage. 

"The last hope of getting the full truth 
about the Kent State killings rests on this 
civil suit," writes I.F. Stone, in a note urging 
people to support the families in their expensive 
legal efforts, 

"... We should not rest content until 
this crime is fully exposed— and I believe the 
trail leads straight in Nixon's Oval Officer 
His inflamatory statement about "campus bums" 
prepared the way for the shootings . But were 
there more direct communications between him 
and his justice Department on the one side and 
the Governor and the National Guard on the other? 
Was this the goriest of all the "dirty tricks?" 

Expenses for the coming trial will be i ar ge 
and the families are appealing for assistance. 
Already the state has appropriated an initial 
quarter of a million dollars to cover the legal 
fees and expenses of the Ohio officials and 
National Guard generals cited in the suit. 

Donations should be sent to Kent State 
Due Process of Law Fund, c/o Board of Church and 
Society of the United Methodist Church, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E. , Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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(Thanks to Peter MacNeil for some of this in- 
formation.) 

STUDENTS VIOLATE "AMERICAN STANDARD OF FAIR PLAY" 

PASADENA, Cal. (LNS)— Students at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology recently made 
use of a computer to print up 1.2 million entries 
to a sweepstakes run by McDonald's jLn southern 
California. Crammed into contest boxes, the 
Cal Tech entries accounted for a quarter of the 
total entries. 

The fast food chain has complained that the 
students acted "in complete contradiction to 
the American standards of fair play and sports- 
mansnip." 
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STUDENTS PROTEST BUDGET PRIORITIES; 

NEW WAVE OF ACTIVISM 

NEW YORK (LNS)' — Activism is on the rise among 
students around the country, who are protesting 
the budget priorities of their schools and trying 
to protect and increase the gains made by Third 
World and poor students in the last decade, 

A wave of protest, including occupations of 
campus buildings, student strikes and rallies has 
recently begun at many schools, including Brown 
University, the University of Massachusetts, Howard 
and Braddeis Universities, Livingsbott College, Bos- 
ton College, the Universities of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton and others. 

The recent four-day student strike followed by 
an administration- building occupation at Brown Univ- 
ersity in Providence, R.I., has been called the 
first major visible protest at a university in 
years. 

The strike was called when the Brown administra- 
tion anndunced in late April that it would cut 
back its 1975-76 budget by abolishing many student 
services and by firing some 75 faculty members with- 
in the next three years. 

After university pres id ent Donald Hornig refused 
to release the raw figures on the budget, students 
held a mass rally , and 68% of the 5200 students at 
Brown voted to hold a four-day strike. About 70% of 
all students took part in the boycott . 

Striking students -demanded 
greater input on the budget, that the number of 
black students be increased or at least maintained 
at the current 10% level, that the number of faculty 
not be cut, that present health services be main- 
tained, and that $500,000 be added to the $ 3-mill ion 
financial budget. 

The day after the referendum, about 40 students, 
members of the Third World Coalition, occupied the 
administration building, protesting that the budget 
cutbacks would keep minority students out of Brown 
and turn it back into a "rich, white American univ- 
ersity." 

The Third World students were joined by a sup- 
port group nwhich included 200 white students who 
picketed outside the occupied building. 

"We feel that our demands are very reasonable," 
said a spokesperson for the Third World Coalition. 

"To have to come back year after year and have the 
same sort of discussion over and over again about 
the continued existence of blacks and other minor- 
ities on campus we find this very unreasonable. 

And that's why this action was taken." 

„ A °f the white support group explained, 

While all our demands are of utmost importance, 
the situation of minority students at Brown has 
reached a crisis stage. Because of the corporation's 
failure to respond adequately to these needs, minor- 
ity students have been left no other alternative than 
to take direct action. Realizing the importance of 
the demands and the immediacy of then Situation, we 
as White students fully support any action on the 
part of minority students to gain their demands." 

The 38-hour occupation was tended April 25 when 
students and the administration reached a compro- 
mise over the demands. The administration promised 
to set as a goal the admission of 25% morel black 
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and Spanish-speaking students in each entering class 
for the next three years , with greater recruitment 
of minority applicants. It also agreed to a review 
of the Afro-American studies program, and granted 
academic and legal amnesty for protesters. 

* * * 

Students at the University of Massachusetts held 
a two-day strike at the end of April to protest state 
plans to slash the university's budget by 10%, as 
well as proposed tuition and fee increases. Even or- 
ganizers of the action were surprised that of the 
11,000 students living in dorms who cast ballots, 

80% endorsed the boycott. 

The two-day strike culminated in a rally of 1500 
people April 30, on the State House s tegs in Boston. 

Chancellor Randolph Bromery condemned the strike 
in a memorandum to the Student Action Committee, a 
coalition sponsoring the action. "It will probably 
bp counter-productive in your efforts to convince 
the governor, politicians, and the general public," 
he wrote. u"We must exercise caution in employing the 
student campus-based action of the 60's in today's 
austere economic climate." 

Student Action Committee members responded with 
their own memo, asserting that "liberal politicians 
move when pushed, and the legislature votes progres- 
sively only when compelled to by strong grassroots 
movements ^ " 

* * * 

The largest protests at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C. since 1968 were staged in late Ap- 
ril, Faced with proposed tuition increases for next 
year and cuts in the faculty, 600 students at the 
black university demonstrated On campus, and on Ap- 
ril 25, 200 students sat in at the administration 
building . 

"This demonstration is an initial step in a long 
road of dealing with the inadequacies of our educa- 
tions," said a protester at Howard. "But," he con- 
tinued, "we have proven today that students united 
are a force to deal with." 

* * * 

At Brandiis University in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
a coalition of about 100 Third World students as well 
as white supporters took over Pearlman Hall April 29, 
protesting pending budget cuts. The group presented 
a list of seven demands, including the repeal of a 
plan to cut back the Transitional Year Program by 
50% — a program designed to help prepare minority 
students for college. The group alsocopposidccutsxin 
financial aid and faculty. 

'Sit becomes ever more clear what the budget cuts 
will do to this shhool," read a statement issued by 
the protesters. "It will become even richer and whit- 
er, faculty will dwindle in size and the school's min- 
imal social commitments are going out the window. " 

* * * 

Students at Livingston College — — part of Rutgers 
University in New Jersey, and originally designed to 
be an experimental school serving Third World and w 
working class students— held spontaneous protests in' 
late April and a sit-in at the dean's office May 1, 
in whiGb 48 demonstrators were arrested. 

The focus of the protests included proposed cut- 
backs in many departments, including Puerto Rican and 
labor studies, and plans to force those Livingston 
students who don't what to pay for the meal plan out 
of dorms, replacing them with Rutgers students who do. 
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